A wild patriotism leaped into flame, and with all the passionate
ardour of their race, they turned upon the intruders. The
infection spread to Portugal, and soon the Peninsula became
the centre of a European war.
Neither Spain nor Portugal, however, was in a position to
wage war against France unaided. They therefore turned to
England for help, which was speedily forthcoming, for the
cause of the Peninsular patriots was popular with the English
people. Money and stores were poured freely, if somewhat
indiscriminately, into the Peninsula, and in July of 1808 an
expeditionary force under Sir Arthur Wellesley was sent to
Portugal.
The War lasted until 1814, and was conducted with the
utmost courtesy between the French and English, but with
horrible ferocity between the French, Portuguese and Spanish.
The history of the Peninsular War is not so much the his-
tory of military triumphs as the story of a moral struggle over
almost insuperable difficulties. It is the story of a man with
his back against the wall j a man with bound hands and
shackled feet, and bearing on his shoulders a load that almost
bears him to the ground. A man who staggers ever forward,
who falls, yet rises again, and never looks behind.
In the light of victory, one is apt to forget the darkness
which precedes it, and in thinking of the triumphs of the
Peninsula we forget those years of bitter struggle which made
them possible.
In order to get a true perspective we must put back the
clock, and look at Arthur Wellesley as he was then, not in
that unassailable position to which he afterwards attained, not
as an acknowledged conqueror possessing in full the confidence
of his country and the world at large; but as a general on
trial, trusted only up to a point by the government who
employed him, and viewed with hostility and suspicion by
those who grudged so young a general the Peninsular Com-
mand. In the eyes of die world he was but a Sepoy General